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SEVENTY-FOURTH EXHIBITION OF 



beauty in things of everyday use is to reach 
the mass of us who have only moderate means 
it must come through the recognized channels 
of trade. Therefore, the fact that so much 
interest was aroused in Boston by such firms 
as Marcus & Company in jewelry; Goodnow 
& Jenks in silverware; by the work of the 
Dedham, Bulger and Grueby potteries, and 
by the exhibits of the Tiffany Glass and Deco- 
rating Company and the Union Glass Com- 
pany, is very encouraging. It is encourag- 
ing that these firms have reached such artistic 
excellence and equally so that the public are 
beginning to appreciate it. 

Is it not high time, then, that promoters of 
the arts and crafts movement recognized this 
frankly? Hitherto they have admitted such 
exhibits as these on sufferance; really, how- 
ever, for the self-interested reason that with- 
out them their exhibitions would have been 
too meagre to attract attention. Will they not 
be frank and admit that these and like firms 
represent the real force which is fighting 
against the commonplace and shoddy, and 
that the contributions of separate craftsmen 
are only the dropping shots of guerillas on 
the outskirts of the advance? Admitting this, 
they will act upon it in future exhibitions. 
They will make it their business to find out 
first what firms are doing the right sort of 
work in their respective branches of produc- 
tion, and will encourage them to exhibit by 
making their displays the piece de resistance 
of the occasion. That the name of the de- 
signer should be inserted in the catalogue as 
well as that of the firm is certainly a correct 
principle, but not to be made into a fetich. If 
the design is the work of one man it is fit that 
he should receive the credit. But more often 
than not the design has passed through many 
hands. It is what one may call a stock design, 
constantly receiving modification, either at 
the hands of the craftsmen or from some one 
in the designing room. For in large con- 
cerns there is a corps of designers, working 
under a chief. His influence may be exerted 
by direct dictation, by modification or merely 
by approval. In the last case the design is 
really the work of his subordinate. Which 
of the two is to be credited with it? Then 
comes the question of recognizing the crafts- 
man. How far has his skill not only con- 
tributed to, but actually influenced the design? 
The weaver, for example, at the tapestry loom, 



who interprets the painted design into one of 
threads, is practically making an independent 
design. His artistic skill might quite con- 
ceivably be superior to that of the designer. 
So with the wood-carvers, the metal-workers, 
and a variety of other craftsmen. Then comes 
in the division of labor. The work will gen- 
erally go through the hands of a number of 
craftsmen before the design is finally evolved. 
Suppose the final result shall be artistically 
superior to the designer's original intention, 
who is to receive the credit? In fact, while it 
is clear that honor should be done, as far as 
possible, to whom honor is due, there will be 
many cases where it will be difficult and some 
where it is impossible; so that insistence upon 
the rule may degenerate into fetichism, defeat- 
ing its own purpose by bringing discourage- 
ment to many and justice to none. 
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By the time these words are in type the 
doors will have been closed on the last exhi- 
bition to be held in the familiar building on 
Fourth avenue and Twenty-third street. This, 
at any rate, will make the Academy's Seventy- 
fourth Exhibition memorable. Perhaps, too, 
our children's children will relate that on this 
occasion there were rather more than the 
usual number of interesting pictures. 

In many respects the most welcome picture 
was Horatio Walker's " Oxen Drinking," not 
only for its technical qualities, but for the big- 
ness of purpose which it revealed. The sub- 
ject was, briefly, cessation from toil for a team- 
ster and his two big-limbed, broad-fronted 
oxen, and promise of toil in the evening sky, 
which lies low with the weight of saturation. 
The wind has whipped it into a turbid mass 
of bluish grey and white, which brings into 
clear relief the ruddy hides of the oxen and 
sharpens to an acute degree the blue of the 
man's shirt. The force of the picture is tre- 
mendous, but, as is so often the case with Mr. 
Walker's work, neither this nor the homely 
simplicity of the subject interferes with an 
abstract charm of coloring, as suave as it is 
stimulating. 
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«« THE PLOW HORSE" 
FROM A PAINTING BY 

Edmund C. Tarbell showed "A Golden 
Screen, " described in the November number 
of The Artist, on the occasion of its exhibi- 
tion at Pittsburgh. In the Academy it showed 
to less advantage, being hung in a small room, 
where it was difficult to get a proper view of it. 
But we saw it better treated at Philadelphia 
and knew its charm. Painted with plenty of 
verve and yet with dainty sensibility and a very 
subtle arrangement of lighting, it is a thor- 
oughly artistic picture; extremely winning, 
also, in its suggestion of gracious girlhood. 
This painter's other exhibit, "The Blue Veil," 
showing the head and shoulders of a lady in 
broad-brimmed straw hat with a deep blue 
veil blown across her face and floating free 
behind is clever, but its color scheme of green, 
blue and yellow and the face tints variously 
affected by the blue, is not persuasive. It has 
a harshness that, either in the way of cause or 
of effect, perhaps both, is connected with a 
general lack of interest in the picture. First 
and last, it is little more than an experiment. 

Another of the "Ten American Painters," 
Childe Hassam, shows his large canvas, "The 
Sea/' which won the silver medal at Pitts- 
burgh. On this occasion it was entered for 
the Clarke Prize, but failed to secure it. Just 
why it would be hard to say, for it is a very 
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superior picture to Edward Potthast's "The 
Village Carpenter/' which the jury selected. 
There is nothing in either of the pictures but 
the charm of light and color and the skill with 
which they are expressed; but, while Mr. Pott- 
hast's skill is shown in a comparatively every- 
day manner, the other painter has succeeded 
in presenting a much more subtle effect of 
light and more refined arrangement of color, 
and in giving to his big canvas a unity of 
feeling which the smaller picture does not 
possess. 

The first Hallgarten Prize was awarded to 
George H. Bogert for his " September Even- 
ing," a harmony of sooty and silvery greys. 
It scarcely showed this young painter at his 
best. It seemed to lack quality in its color 
and penetrability in the atmosphere; to be 
hard and flat. The feeling was better than 
the expression. 

One of the interesting portraits was Louis 
Paul Dessar's "Mrs. Ruthruff." It was agree- 
able in its deep tones, with a yellow patina, 
quite Old-Masteresque ; but the flesh had been 
sacrificed to this merely arbitrary arrange- 
ment. It was brick-like in color and texture; 
while a large bunch of red flowers, set upon 
one shoulder, increased the hot feeling that 
disturbed the serenity of the whole canvas. 
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« ' MIDSUMMER EVENING " 
FROM A PAINTING BY 

Two portraits were shown by Carroll Beck- 
with; one of a lady, the other of Professor 
Brewer, of Yale. The latter was particularly 
gratifying, because it showed the strong and 
intellectual side of this painter's art, which 
unfortunately he often hides away under a 
bushel of garishness or sentimentality — in one 
word, of commonplaceness. This quality is 
so alien to his personality that its introduction 
into his pictures has been a distressing prob- 
lem. It was absent from a portrait of Mrs. 
Beckwith which he exhibited some little time 
ago, but only negatively so. In this one of 
Professor Brewer, however, there are very 
positive virtues. Dignity and graciousness, 
breadth of treatment as well as sympathetic 
appreciation of the finer traits of the subject's 
character, are all represented. It arrests one's 
interest and holds it. 

It would be pleasant to be able to say the 
same of the two portraits of ladies by Irving 
R. Wiles. They are pretty examples of fem- 
ininity and their gowns are nicely painted; 
but oh! how little more than paint and canvas 
there is inside the frames. Just compare it 
with Miss Cecilia Beaux's double portrait of a 
lady and gentleman, the former in a flowered 
damask gown, sitting at a secretary in the 
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front, while her husband appears behind look- 
ing up from a newspaper. There is next to 
no characterization in this picture either, little 
more than a feeling of elegance and gentle 
breeding, but there is such distinction and 
style in the way it is painted! We may not 
care for it as a portrait, may find the composi- 
tion tiresomely affected, and that the lady's 
personality does not grow upon acquaintance- 
ship, that we know her no better after many 
meetings than if we had merely bowed to her 
once across an afternoon tea-table, but then 
it is all so well done and we can console our- 
selves by admiring the craftsmanship. 

John F. Weir's portrait of Professor Fran- 
cis Wayland is an earnest and dignified pic- 
ture, but as an artistic creation it will not 
compare with the same painter's other exhibit, 
" Roses," which was highly commended last 
year at Pittsburgh. This is an exquisite ren- 
dering of pale green leaves, and soft pink and 
yellow and white blossoms. Not only is their 
delicate sentiment suggested, but, by the use 
of impasto in certain parts, the actual wax-like 
texture of their petals. 

Returning to the portraits: Clinton Peters 
shows one of " Mrs. S. S. Lee," painted thinly 
upon coarse canvas, which is a very hand- 
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" THOUGHTS 
OF YOUTH" 

some and decorative picture, though the face 
is painful in expression. Others that one noted 
with appreciation were: The portrait of a child 
in a white wrap, by I. H. Caliga; one of a 
young man, by Frank Fowler; that of " Mr. 
A. R. Elliott," by Gaylord S. Truesdell; of 
"Mr. N. N.," by Arthur Fendel; " Little 
Louise/' by Robert Vonnoh; and a portrait 
of a boy with a violin, by John Ward Duns- 
more. 

Among the figure subjects was a charming 
picture of two children, "All Among the Pop- 
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pies," "A Twilight Song," by Frank Russell 
Green, and a piquant, brilliant little canvas, 
entitled "An Amusing Letter," by F. Luis 
Mora. 

" The Plowing of the Ephrata Brethren," 
by H. R. Poore, was a striking though de- 
pressing picture. A line of serious, mild-eyed 
men are harnessed to a rope, with the pastor 
at their head in his preaching robe. They 
have halted a moment, while the man at the 
plow shifts it into the return furrow. The 
landscape is grey and unlovely; the only 
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things of beauty, the wild flowers which will 
be cut down. There is riot enough of abstract 
charm in the picture. 

Another serious composition was " The 
Last Shadow of the Cross," by George Inness, 
Jr. It represents the burial of Christ. The 
red glow of evening falls upon a mass of rock, 
one corner of which is black with the entrance 
to the tomb. It kindles the white draperies of 
the three Maries and the wrappings of the 
corpse, which is being borne to its rest by two 
men, while a third stands by superintending 
the interment. Although two of them stand 
with their backs to us, the individual charac- 
terization is felt in all three; their posing, too, 
is excellent, and the weight and lifelessness of 
their burden beautifully expressed. There is 
a little affectation, however, in the grouping 
of the women, and the Magdalen is very in- 
sipid in appearance. But the general feeling 
of the picture is a very satisfactory blending 
of pathos and peace. 

In "Thoughts of Youth," Douglas Volk 
once more harps upon the mystery of the pine 
woods. This time it is a little boy with a 
sweet, wistful face. The blue overalls that he 
wears make a very pleasant contrast to the 
greens and browns and pinks of the foliage. 
His legs and feet are bare, and these, with the 
hands and face, are placed most effectively in 
the picture, and their smoothness is in pleas- 
ant contrast with the wild surroundings. 
" Oceanides," by George W. Maynard, is one 
of the sprightliest of his mermaid series, both 
in movement and color. " Returning from 
the Marsh,*' by O. C. Wigand, with its fresh 
coloring and simple sentiment, was one of the 
attractive pictures, as also, in quite a different 
way, were S. W. Van Schaik's " The Studio 
Lunch " and Walter Shirlaw's " Bacchanals." 

From bears and chafing-dishes to a Ma- 
donna and angels is a far cry and a welcome 
one. In this last picture F. S. Church at least 
shows how beautifully he can express tender- 
ness and wistful yearning. The purity of the 
conception, revealed as much in the delicate 
fancy of the color scheme as in the pose and 
face of the central figure is admirable. It is 
not strong work, or deep in meaning, and has 
more than a little prettiness of affectation, but 
it is gracious. 

Two stirring subjects were Frederic Rem- 
ington's " Missing," a cavalrymen being led 
off captive by a band of mounted Indians, and 



another Indian scene, " In Full Retreat," by 
De Cost Smith. 

Among the landscapes none was more pleas- 
ing than C. Harry Eaton's " Midsummer 
Evening," and none stronger than A. T. Van 
Laer's " Wet Day — Pennsylvania." Another 
notable canvas was " The Plow Horse," by 
Carleton Wiggins, with its mellow sky, loamy 
furrows and dark- trees, and the light so man- 
aged that it made the white horse the one 
bright spot in the low-toned composition. By 
Irving R. Wiles was "The North Shore," 
with a curving line of grey sand, grass and 
yellow flowers in the foreground: very charm- 
ing; by Charles Warren Eaton a "Moonrise" ; 
by Robert C. Minor " The End of Summer " ; 
"Mount Pakatak," by Arthur Parton; "An 
Ohio Sunset," by Silas S. Dustin; "At Low 
Tide," by Jules R. Mersfelder, and a dainty 
little "Springtime," by C. Appleton Brown. 
Mention must also be made of " Twilight," by 
L. de Forest, and Walter Clark's " Brandy- 
wine Meadows." Prominent amongst the 
sculpture were a bronze bust of " Peary, the 
Explorer," by William Ordway Partridge, 
very vigorous and picturesque, and an ideal- 
ized head of " Peace," by the same sculptor; 
a working model of Burns, by J. Massey 
-Rhind, and a " Family Group," in low relief, 
by J. S. Hartley. 
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M Many visitors to the little exhibi- 

tion of pictures held last month at the Durand- 
Ruel galleries, by the " Ten American Paint- 
ers," must have been impressed with its 
simplicity. It was in the best sense artistic: 
reticent, select and choice. " Simplex rnun- 
ditiis" might have been written over the 
entrance. In these days of superlativeness 
and exaggerated sensation, to step out of 
Fifth avenue into this quiet little room, whose 
walls were lined with white cheesecloth and 
floor covered with straw mats, and to sit in 
tranquil companionship with the small gather- 
ing of canvases — twenty-three in all — was like 
happening upon an oasis in the desert. There 
were peace and refreshment and a certain 
little fountain of fresh, pure feeling. You 
may find the feeling elsewhere^ but not in 



